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on A. 3 still stands with two remedies to 
prevent all such unfortunate out 
aS comes as these in future. One of 
ps K Ws “ these is the Joint-Stock Labor 
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Union; the other is more 
thorough organization and solidarity of the labor ranks 
through co-operation. I asked the question after D 
got his sentence Let me ask itagain. If Eugene Debs 
and his associates of the A. R. I had been officers of a 
consolidated and incorporated \merican Association 
of Union Workmen, Limited,’’ with a capital of thirty 
to forty million dollars, and having branch Unions 
every where—would they go to jail now or at any time 
Not any more than the Lehigh Valley Railroad Dire 
ors can be sent to jail for bothering the very same Ma 
agers last week, on a question of rates, that Debs and 
his comrades bothered last summer! Let us hear from 
you, gentlemen. 

ENGLAND is already making a bid for that new Pacific 
trade which is likely to enrich the nation that can con- 
trol it. She is preparing to 
five hundred thousand dollars on a Pacific mail and 


cord an annual subsidy « 





cable service which will, naturally, be entirely in tl 








interest of her trade. In order to do this. she making 
new arrangements in her colonial budget. 
Ir will be interesting to see what the persistent anti 


subsidy howlers in Congress will do in presence of this 


example set them by the England which they profess 
to adore. Unless we can start and subsidize and main- 
tain lines of equal importance, Great Britain will cull 


the golden fruit on the shores of the placid Pacific, ar 


we shall find ourselves condemned to be content with 
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the South will do all of it to up- 
I when it is 


orists. Sec- 
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retary Carlisle’s addres 
enthusiastic reception by the d 


egates ought to reassure 


THE Secretary showed 
convention very plainly that 
free and unlimited coinage 


silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 me 





the revolutionizing of our mo 
tary syste ind the destruction of the credit of our 
7 } 


Government and people at home and abroad The 





South is not readv to violate the obligations of con 


ingeable values, reduce wages and 





tracts, unseit 
cause a panic amc 
adopted by the convention in favor of a sound currency 
have the right ring 





the capitalists. The resolutions 
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BY l KB. CONNERY, 


i. mar vent it had been the dream of my life 
t I the tr kle void that lies between 





rt t I e the i“ l 
A é Earth and the illed Stars. affled again and 
iin, | alwa returned to the study with the 
ardor born of hope deferred Will power it wa and 
that alon which i 1 me in those dark and 
gloomy days of unending experimentation My en- 
deavor too were ol i character occult, mystical 
inexplicable—such as led me completely outside the 
beaten paths of science In devoting mvs to th 
arduous labor, I was obliged to live like a hermit and 
work like a horse Fond of society by nature, and in 


ent in many of the gilded cir 


my earlier life an ornat 
ference I ask pardon I now, 
! 





cle for which personal 
suddenly, as my interest 1 
willingly turned my back upon all diversions, and toiled, 
worked, struggled, dreamed, in my humble lodgings 


1 the problem of life grew, 


for years and years. Surrows were mine—those sor 
rows known best to the scholastic mind, and long ago 
voiced by that great Mediwval scholar, Faust, who, in 
i moment of sublime anguish, at the circumscribed 


limit of his earthly knowledye, cried out one night, to 
the very stars, these pathetic and burning words 
Alas, I know that I can know nothing! 

What had become of my fond expectations Che 
recent opposition of the red-eyed Mars had shown me 
that even astronomy, my favorite science, Was very un- 
satisfactory and snail-paced in giving results as to life 
in those other worlds that shine upon us bright and clear 
out of the soft evening skies I then tried, in succession, 
astrology, theosophy, and the whole range of the s« 
called occult sciences of the Middle Ages 

| early concluded that astronomy would not suffice. 


I desired to know more of Mars and its people; to 


understand the meaning of those broad bands of dark 
canals, maybe, or inland seas; to exchange views and 
news with the wise men of the Martial nation; and even 
to sign treaties of eternal amity with the duly estal 
lished government of the planets. \re these desires 
unreasonable Have not the races of men looked up to 
the skies from time immemorial and asked vain ques 
tions as to the character of the worlds that circle about 
them And since astronomy, which boasts its great 
achievements, discovers new planets and forecasts o¢ 
cultatior eclipses, {« only to disappoint, when we 
are most on the alert for information, why not abandon 
it and its pretensions and seek some better medium for 
our research 

Such thoughts as these came to me night after night, 
year after year, as I labored away on the fascinating 
problem of discovering and laying bare the secrets of 
the depths of space 

Once I had almost concluded that the new data for 
the discovery would be accorded by theosophy I knew 

is d followers of theosophy—that occult informa 
tion Comes straight from Mahatma perfected and high 
est of man type Mahatma dwells beyond the stars 


and as such this great dignitary is better fitted immeas 
urably to increase our astral knowledge than the whole 





race of mortal astronomers These Mahatmas have 
lor been in communication with the Martians by 
m s of thought transferred at a distance through 
B e subtle medium obviously less clumsy and tedious 
than that attended by observing behind our telescopes 
Why, then, | concluded hould we look longer to as 
tronomy for news from the crimson planet, Mars 
Doe not thought transfer itself quicker even = than 
‘ tricity And the advanced the yphist can supply 
u with inv amount t iIntormat n upon any ubject 
w ivy desire It ndeed 

But, on mature deliberation, | decided, sorrowfully, 


it is true, to abandon even the dreams of success vouch 


safed and, to a certain extent, already within my grasp 
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certain mysterious little bottle. On his death-bed he 
had told me of its uses; but I was so sorrowful at the 
lire event about .to fall that I confess I did not give 
heed to the direction 

I locked the bottle in my secretary and thought no 
more of it. Months passed slowly away. Deprived of 
the companionship and scholarly advice of my dear 
friend, 1 went about for a long time like one in a 
dream. Ah! those were sad, bitter days 

At that time 1 was working on my bird-airship. I 
had concluded that it would land me on the fiery shores 
of Mars. I had toiled unceasingly at the idea, day, 
night, night, day. Ido not know how it all happened, 
nor can | now recall what it was that made me go to 
the secretary and take out the bottle. There it was, 
dust-laden, yet to other appearances all right; it was 
closely corked. I recall now that when I opened it, it 
gave forth a peculiar, intensely soothing, aromatic 
odor to my ni like the balm of some fabled isle in 
the Indian Ocear 

It smells like some enchanted bottle,’’ were my 





words 

Ah, could I have known, at the time, what a dark 
enchantment was at that moment hanging over my life, 
to bear, in the end, such a powerful influence upon 
other lives, in nowise connected with me! Upon the 
life of my sainted Professor Virskin. Upon the life 





SMELLS LIKE SOME ENCHANTED BOTTLE 


of my darling Amanda. Upon the lives of generations 
yet unborn, Indeed, upon the lives of all the men and 
women in this wide, wide world we call our earthly 
home 

The time was soon to come, indeed the time was 
near at hand, when I was to know all that I had sought 
so long, but had been baftled in the finding. 

Overcome by the long and arduous labors, without 
cessation, day by day, night by night, without pause or 
rest for food, for sleep, for the needs and desires of the 
body, slumber at last vanquished me completely, and, 
with the sense of perfect rest and security with which a 
tired child reposes in its mother’s arms, I, too, in that 
ecstatic moment, gave myself up to the shadowy land 
of dreams, sinking to rest in my great armchair, there 
in my laboratory, my head fallen forward upon the out- 
stretched lid of my secretary, the wondrous bottle of 
Professor Virskin close at hand 


Il, 
[AKING AN ASTONISHING DISCOVERY, 


Have you not often, in your dreams, imagined that 
you were sailing through air, without balloon, without 
airship, and without wings? Often have I had that 
strange ¢ xperience; but it never dawned upon me till 
that night that herein, in the shadowy land of sleep, was 
I to find at last the solution of the problem over which 
I had so long labored 

Wrapped in profound slumber, I was suddenly 
wafted, how I know not, over the Atlantic, with the 
speed of lightning, to Prague, a town in Bohemia. In 
my sleep, Lsaw every detail of the place with marvelous 
distinctness—the quaint old houses, the inns, the rosy- 
cheeked maids on the streets, the brave young troopers 
in the park, the sturdy matrons—in brief, the full play 
of life on the streets of the Bohemian city. 


Can it be were my words, when I awoke. 
Again and again Irubbed my eyes. I could not be- 


lieve that Il had been dreaming. There was something 
about the situation that had in it the elements of real 
life; there was a suggestion of the dramatic about the 
dream; and still, on mature reflection, | was forced to 
admit that if was, in the end, only a vivid dream. 

A dream such as visits one in deep, deep slee p 

A dream whose force and fire are not of this world 

\ dream whose reality vied with life itself, and 


ll was merely the dim phan- 





shamed the thought that a 
tasmayoria of a sleeper s brain 
A dream that I shall never forget—ay, though I live 
thousand years 

it dream I was to discover a fact for which 














I rr thi 
the grea philosophers of all times had sought in vain 

erial navigation 

Suddenly an inspiration came I said to myself 

I will consult the encvelopedia. I will see whether 
rnotthea is OL T am are correct 

I tense exciteme fairly trembled in my eager 
ness ran to mv lil hastily I turned to the vo 
ume iving the letter I eagerly read the first d¢ 
tails of ticle on ‘Pr 1, and a 
ri isweat ¢ on my fev } _ as I live, 
was the full description of ¢ i seen. There 
wast description of the t nh , of the river, of 
tl ancier heinkirche, of Palace, of 
the \ wrowue In brief, of eve t i mut the faces ot 
t } ple I had seen u t 

Then a v e sounded in my ear. It was a voice so 

that ing lived, as our poet says, twixt it and 
siler It was a familiar voi too 


It was the ghostly voice of my old tutor, Virskin. 
lest, test 
That is what the voice said, again and again. I 


plunged into deep thought. Should I go over the At- 
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lantic? Should I incur the expense of a trip to Prague? 
What would I gain? What would I lose? Was it 
worth while? 

I hesitated. Again and again I resolved the matter 
in my mind; but the longer I meditated the more per- 
plexed I became 

“Test, test. 

I had never, up to that time, been abroad. I cared 
nothing for books of travel. Whether or not the details 
of my vivid dream were correct, I could testify to only 
through the agency of the encyclopedia. And that book 
told me that I was on the right track. 

Bosh! it was not a dream; it was reality. Still, I 
was also certain that, had I been in Prague, it must 
have been in spirit only. I cannot tell how I knew this, 
But I knew it; and that was enough. 

Then a new train of idea came tome. If there was 
something in this wonderful sleep, what was it that had 
preceded the state? What was it that had induced this 
ecstatic state? What had I been doing? What had I 
been thinking of? Ah, why had I not trained my mem- 
ory better in youth? Little by little all the incidents 
recurred to me. Piece by piece, I regained the lost 
details. 

Virskin’s vial. 

That is what I had tasted. I had tried to resist the 
sleep—as I remembered now—and had failed. Without 
reflecting, I had put the vial to my tongue, and had 
swallowed, in addition to inhaling, a small portion of 
the contents. 

Was it this? 

And the directions? Where were they? In an 
agony, I recalled that I had not listened to the last state- 
ment of my beloved tutor on this matter; for as he was 
passing away, my mind, overcome with grief and fear, 
had utterly recoiled from so sordid a procedure as that 
of listening to details about a bottle. And now—ah! I 
was to regret so soon. All I could make out of the 
whole concern was that J] had somehow gone to Prague 
without my waking consciousness, 

Now the question I had to solve was this: 

What had caused the mysterious sleep? Was it the 
vial, or what was it? 

I shall never forget with what anxiety, mingled with 
dread, I finally decided to cross the Atlantic and verify 
the details of my dream personally. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I found that the circumstances were true to 
life in the old Prague. I actually, in the course of my 
stay, conversed with the people whom I had seen in my 
mysterious sleep, Stupetied, fairly overcome, I finally 
resolved to retrace my footsteps to New York post 
haste. A dread thought came to me, in mid-Atlantic. 
What if something should happen to the bottle during 
my absence? I had left it carelessly in my secretary. 
Suppose the house should burn down. Suppose my 
housekeeper, ina fit of ‘‘cleaning,’’ should dispose of the 
precious bottle. Suppose cur ship should be wrecked. 
And so on, and so on. 

The agony of that voyage my pen can never describe. 
I vacillated, by day, by night, ‘twixt fear and hope. 
The memory of the bottle, and the thousand vague im- 
aginings as to what would, or might, or had, or might 
have happened possessed me night and day, robbed me 
of my sleep, stole my peace of mind, and made me altc 
gether miserable, moody and irascible, 

Landing at New York, [hired a cab at the wharf and 
drove like a wild man through the streets. The driver 
of the cab surely thought, from the way I was urging 
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I FAIRLY KNOCKED DOWN THE MAID AT THE ENTRY 


him, with promises of extra money, that I must either 

crazy, or, worse still, that I was some absconding 
ashier. But I cared nothing for that. Once in my 
street, I rang the bell furiously. I fairly knocked the 
maid down at the entry, as I beat my precipitate flight 
up three pairs of stairs to my own rooms. I opened the 
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secretary, and— 
There was the bottle, just as I had left it. 
I now decided to try the experiment in another way 
-the sleep experiment, I mean. 
The spire of old Trinity Church suggested itself. I 
saw aman on the steeple, making some repairs. This 


was a week after I had returned. The man was so high 
in air that he looked like a fly. 

If I could place something up there,’’ I thought, 
‘then I could decide the value of the wonderful mixt- 


ure in the bottle. 
] spoke to the worl 
I want you to do me a favor,’’ I said. 
What is it 
Will you drive a nail 
You are crazy 
Not at all. Iam in earnest. See, here is money. 
And I pushed a bili in his hand. I went on slowly: 
‘After you have driven the nail, you will hang some- 
thing on it for me. 
‘That depends, 
‘You will hang a thermometer on the nail.”’ 


up on the steeple for me 
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‘You are a weather crank.’ 

“Perhaps; but will you follow instructions?’ 

“T will do anything for money,’’ said the man, su; 
gestively. 

The bargain was quickly made. Next day I came 
with the thermometer. I marked it carefully, handed 
it to the man, and had the satisfaction to see him mount 
upward with it in his pocket. Later, by means of a 
small telescope, I was enabled to see the silver back of 
the thermometer, shining like sunlight, high up on the 
old steeple. I went away satisfied. 

Later on, I appeared on Bedloe’s Island, where, as all 
the world knows, is the magnificent statue of ‘Liberty 
Enlightening the World.’’ It is one of the highest 
points in the great city—the torch of Liberty. The 
ruddy beams from that torch by night are the first lights 
the incoming passenger from over the ocean sees as he 
draws near the New World—sees, kissed by the first rays 
of the rising sun, sparkling like burnished gold. It is 
likewise the first light seen by those far down at sea, as 
they approach our stores. 

I gave the attendant a bill to place the thermometer 
far up there on the torch of Liberty. The man thought 
I was crazy, but I did not care; then I went back to my 
rooms satisfied with my day’s work. 

It was past midnight. The sky was starless; but 
there was a strange half-light in the air, flooding every- 
thing with that weird illumination that is usually sug- 
gestive of the Northern Lights. 

Iremember now that when I had touched my lips 
with the contents of the vial there came over me a won- 
drous, inexplicable feeling, akin to and comparable with 
nothing I had ever before experienced. 

I was conscious of a lightening of my limbs. 

I was conscious of leaving my room. 

I was conscious that gravity had lost its power on 
my body. 

I was conscious that I was sailing through the air, 
and, somehow, as I sailed, I still had power to look 
backward, and there, zounds!—there was my body ap- 
parently, in the attitude of perfect and peaceful rest, 
reclining beside my secretary. 

What could it mean? Was it real, or was I again 
dreaming? Ina few moments, I was conscious of wak- 
ing; and I was standing once more in my room, in my 
hand, my telescope pointed directly at the Trinity 
steeple. Morning was breaking. 

The thermometer was not there. 

Eagerly I ran to the foot of Broadway and took pass- 
age to Bedloe’s Island, I trained my telescope on Lib- 
erty’s head. 

The second thermometer was not there. 

I ran back to the dock. How slow the boat went! 
At last we reached the foot of Broadway. I hastened 
on wings of fear and expectation to my rooms. 

There were the thermometers on my stand. 

They had on them the marks I had placed upon them 
the day before. 

There was no mistaking this. 

It was real. 

Then a thought came to me, like an inspiration. It 
was this: 

“The way to the stars is clear to me at last.” 


t 





(Continued next week.) 
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DEATH OF EX-SECRETARY HUGH McCULLOCH. 

HvuGH McCu..ocu, who had been twice Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, and who was very successful 
in reducing the national debt after the war, died at his 
country home near Washington, D. C., on May 23, aged 
eighty-six. He was born in Kennebunk, Me., and studied 
law there and in Boston. In 1856 he became president 
of the Bank of the State of Indiana, which position he 
resigned in 1868 to accept that of Comptrolier of the 
Currency, tendered to him by Salmon P. Chase. He 
was the director of the inauguration of the national 





THE LATE EX.SECRETARY HUGH M‘CULLOCH. 
banking system. President Lincoln appointed him Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1865, at a time when the Gov- 
ernment was financially embarrassed. Mr. McCulloch 
succeeded in raising by loans the enormous sum needed 
to pay off half a million soldiers and sailors; and six 


months afterward he had met all the Government’s ma- 
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cL BUOY 
NEW YORK HARBOR 
[* view of the probable advent of ‘‘Greater New York” 
before long, the United States Treasury is sparing no 
expense to increase the safety of the marine entrance to 
the city of New York. In order to keep pace with the 
times it has determined, through the Lighthouse Board, 
to introduce at Fire Island a new and powerful lamp, 
which will excel anything of the kind as yet invented, 
the lamp itself weighing a ton orso. It will float ona 
minature lake of mercury, thus making it easy for an 
astronomical clock to swing it around in exactly four 
seconds, The installation of this lamp will occupy sev- 
eral months, during which time the lighthouse will be 
illuminated by a temporary lamp placed on a balcony 
outside. When fully under way, Fire Island Light 
will be the most powerful light in the world, a fitting 
beacon to America’s greatest city. 

The Board has introduced a system of lighted channel 
buoys, which mark the channel as plainly as a row of 
street lamps, each light being visible seven miles. The 
fixed lights of the harbor demand little attention from 
ordinary wear and tear, but the outer glass-housing is 
frequently smashed when extra large birds try to fly 
into the light, as hundreds of them do. They meet in 
stant death by force of the collision, and the keepers can 
enjoy any game, from a canvas-back duck to a reed 
bird, without the trouble of hunting. The whistling buoy 
emits a basso-profundo groan every time it rises and 
falls upon the wave, while the bell buoy, unlike the bells 


turing obligations, and had begun reducing the debt 
He then converted a billion dollars in short-time obliga 
tions into a funded debt. Tohis advice was due the action 
of Congress in steadily reducing the national indebted 
He held oftice until 1869; was engaged in banking 


ness, 
in London from 1871 to 1878: and was again appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1884, and remained in office 
until the end of President Arthur’s Administration 
oe +2 
KAISER WILHELM has decided that the gray coats 


introduced into the German Army two years ago shall 
be given up. Green is to be the color in future. Possi- 
bly the young Kaiser thought that it would be well to 
win some victories before wearing the gray riding-coat 
of the ‘Little Corporal.” 
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BELLS AND 1 HT 
of old, does not swing at all, but an iron saucer contain- 
ing a cannon ball now takes the place of its former wag- 
Upon Sandy Hook’s inhospitable shore is 
Old 


ging tongue. 
asteam siren whose song is only heard in fog. 
Orchard Beacon”’ is marked by a clockwork bell 
Standing in the great Fresnel lense of the Navesink 
Light, the polite keeper, stepping behind the lense, asks 
you to look toward the lamp as he lifts the yellow cur 
tain: you see a twin light, and the keeper and the adja- 
cent landscape upside down. Again you look toward the 
city, and in the lenses you see New York Bay spread be- 
fore you like a lithograph with all the coloring of Nature. 
entering New York Harbor for the first 


To a novice 
ed Bpeer din a leaden fog, the « hip 





time, running at reduc 
appears to be sailing on a cloud, The strident yelling of 
the distant siren, the labored groan of the whistling 


buoy, the lazy bang-bang of the bell buoy, the lumpty 

tum-tum ting-a-ling of ‘‘Old Orchard Beacon,”’ all con 

tribute to the general pandemonium, announcing to one 
that he is at the gate of a great city. But above all this 
babel comes clear and sharp the resonant blast of a tin 
horn close on the port bow. The engines are reversed 
at full speed, quick enough to avoid colliding with a 
schooner that might me poor sailor's bier 


have been 


while just ahead, rising like a giant spectre out of the 

mist and snow, stands the beacon that guards the har 

bor of the ‘‘Greater New York, and, as the anchor is 
t at Liberty's feet, the good ship rests in safety 


GEORGE W \ ERBII thirty thousand - acre 
estate near Asheville, N. ¢ is now approaching its 
perfected form after six years of hard work by hun 
dreds of men and an expenditure of six million dollars 
The foundations of the house alone cost four hundred 
thousand dollars The nursery and gardens contain a 


greater variety of trees and shrubs than there are in th 


famous botanical gardens at Kew, near London, 


in a yacht along 
from t 


LORD ROSEBERY 
English coasts, in the hope « 


Cruising 
i recovering 


nas gone 


the 
nervousness which makes him sleepless, 


‘“‘Have you made any special preparations for the 
whist party to-ni¢ ht?’ 
Mrs. Singleton 

bits of gossip 


Yes; I've picked up several new 
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no doubt with enti eracity Dorothea had been 
I ed of | her mor and a valuable little diamond 
watch. The two ruf nd the bad sister were all 
three permitted to escape. Here Mrs. Dominick turned 


her mild eyes full upon Cornelia’s face My dear 
child,’’ she proceeded, ‘‘do you suppose this last fact has 
not already caused a good deal of conjecture, not to 


8ay gossip 

Conjecture You mean because the thieves 

were not pursued and captured? 
Naturally. Do you think 

old lady stopped short, her manner 

ith instant speed But, my dear, I've | 

too much, Understand or not, as 


Crossit 


And then 
1ts asperity 
robably said 
In ordi 


the 


W 
you please, 





nary circumstances I should never have dreamed of 
touching on such a subject—and especially not before 
you, Whom I have guarded with so much zealous care 
fr Mi int associati ns 

Cornelia seemed t se, for a moment, ber color 
slowly rising. \unt!”’ she exclaimed; I see per 
fectly, now You think the Rathburnes were afraid to 


follow up those rascal 


‘You're too impetuous dear. I think they held 























it better policy to let the whole affair drop into oblivion. 
But alas! these affairs neverdo, The Rathburnes’ very 
caution and good taste will furnish, unless I’m wrong, 
food for malevolent murmurs 

‘‘But they were so plunged in grief and horror 
They gave all their time, all their thought, to the peril 
that had overtaken their darling daughter! 

No doubt. But the merciless world may interpret 
their conduct less leniently . Come, Cornelia,’ the 
old lady broke ofl it’s time for the morning mail, Do 

and inquire if we have neither of us iy letters from 

here were no letters 
day, but before the week 
Cornelia from M1 Rath 
improved state ihen, a 
paper, witb ils noxious column of aspersion. Cornelia 
chanced to read this Disgust and indignation at 
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ous screed from her \fterward, however, she felt 
1 tem] to let ! see it. Why. after 
ll, should she not Pity and sympathy for Dorothe 
surely not } vent Thousands besides her aunt 
would r those s} ful paragraphs 

That same afternoon they went together to Profil 
Lake. Cornelia had a page of the newspaper folded in 





her pocket. Excitement had now reached with her 
morlad pass; she hungrily longed to have her shocked 
condition shared by another 

The day was breezy Boats, filled with occupants 

















chiefly youthful, floated over the rippled silver of tl 
lake. Cornelia and her aunt had found a rustic sofa, 
embowered in birches, almost at the water's edge, | 
front of them towered the mountain famed above all 
others that encompass Franconia Notch. Through the 
lustrous amethyst of the air, overtopping slopes of feath 
ery and dusky boskave, med the ‘‘great stone face 
which Hawthorne's dre story has immortalized 
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Glad? Oh, aunt! 


My dear, don’t loo 











orry, Cornelia, in one way 


nother way I'm... yes, I’m 


k at me soreproachfully. It’s 


for your sake I am glad. 


Hush 


silence, 
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enjoined Cornelia, feebly, after a 
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Ay are cerlaintte 





tiswoode will never forgive her. | r\ 

Cornelia stood immovable in the middle the pretty, 
fern-fringed path, and stared over one yulder at her 
kinswoman, 

Forgive her Why, vou forget, surely, that there 


is nothing on earth tof 
tortunate 


vive her for that. 
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ho died recently in California 
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One day the Senator 


relessness. 





1 a favorable report on a bill 


which had been referred to him as a sub-committee lt 
was the custom of Mr, Fair to say to another Senator 


who sat beside him in 
you are a better reade 


the committee-roor Senator 
r than I. Read this report for 


rhe other me vers of the committee always 
thought that Mr. Fair did this because he was not al 
to read his clerk’s handwriting (on this occasion Mr 
Fair made his usual request. At the same time he ex 
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OFT | JOHN’ 


prospective one of treble that 
to assume the whole national 
und the island refused for a 
d people considered that a gen- 
le So also thought England. 
uught differently and did not 
la With meanness In refusing 
iry here to enter into fur- 
negotiations. Enough, forthe 
note that there is at present 
resumed, and that the des- 


ce more hangs in the balance 
rnment, in their straits, have 


of vere retrenchment and 


hope vet to weather the storm 


down: but those who have cat 








i the increasing gravity of the 


not hesitate to describe this 
it straw the forlornnest 
rse of events, s0 they say, 
iecv be verifit the colony 


vo alternatives. It may con- 
n, by which it would revert 
vn colony and be forever de- 

or if may seek annexation 


qt these two courses lyin be 


there can be no doubt as to 


and the less 





>t Union would relieve the 





distressed colony of all its crushing burden of debt, and 
at the same time cheer the people with the certain pros- 
pect of a greater independence than they have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

The value and importance of the acquisition of New- 
foundland to the United States would be far from small. 
Stretched across the entrance to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, this historic island, as great nearly in extent as 
the State of New York and one-sixth larger than Ire- 





A PEEP THROUGH FOLIAGE AT ST. JOHN’S 


land, from which its easternmost point is distant only 
one thousand six hundred and forty miles, occupies a 
position that in strategic importance, as well as for pur- 
poses of commerce, is almost unrivaled, It is the key to 
the St. Lawrence, the stepping-stone between two con- 
tinents, and in the event of war with Europe, its posses- 
sion by the United States would be simply invaluable. 








DOG SLEDS WITH FIREWOOD 


If the American people could seriously realize this fact, 
they would surely wake up to the value of the rare op 
portunity which is now theirs, of welcoming into the 
Union a State which would be a stronghold in times of 


war and a source of almost unlimited wealth in times 


[VoL. XV., No. 9 


\merican enterprise and capital would not take long 
to quicken the present languishing condition of industry 
in Newfoundland into active and remunerative life, 
Her exhaustless fisheries, her vast coal and other min- 
eral deposits, the possibilities of agricultural wealth in 
her fertile valleys, the natural facilities for commerce 
which are the result of her commanding position, and 
of the conformation of her deeply indented coast-line, 
would be so many powerful inducements for the invest- 
ment of the surplus wealth of our millionaires, and rich 
returns would not be long forthcoming. 

A mistaken idea is entertained by many people with 
regard to the scenery and climate of Newfoundland, 
Seen from the deck of an approaching steamer, its 
rugged,rock-bound coast frowning through a dreary fog, 
the island seems destitute of the softer charms of sun- 
shine and verdure, and fruitfulness. But the visitor to 
its shores who, not repelled by a first impression, pene- 
trates into the more favored portions of the island, is 
agreeably struck with the beauty of landscape and rich- 
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GREAT FALLS, LIT’ 


LE HARBOR RIVER. 


ness of vegetation which bring assurance of conditions 
most favorable for human habitation. The climate is 
not unlike that of Canada, except that the intense heats 
of summer are here tempered by the sea breezes. The 
common impression that the climate is damp and foggy 
is distinctly erroneous, in proof of which it may be men- 
tioned that malaria is unknown on the island. 

Last year the total population of Newfoundland and 
Labrador was 197,835. St. John’s, the principal city 
and the capital of the island, has a population of thirty 
thousand. It has afine harbor, and might, under favor- 


able conditions, develop into a great centre of commerce. 
At present, though it has twice been devastated by fire, 
it presents a creditably thriving appearance, and is dig- 
nified by some handsome public buildings. 





A LAKE SCENE, 


The accompanying illustrations from photographs of 
interesting scenes in different parts of Newfoundland 
will help to throw light on the conditions of life in the 
island colony, and also, perhaps, to remove the false im- 
pression, so generally accepted, that the country is one 
of sand and fog 

-—_ <-> 


STILL IN THE SWIM, 


Neighbor—‘‘ How did your daughter’s marriage with 
that Count turn out? 

Mrs. Brickrow—‘‘Her last letter states that he has 
spent all her money, and she is taking in washing; but 


then, I presume, she washes only for the nobility. 


Mrs. Snitf well 
ing onions! 
Bridget 


“Why, Bridget, you have been eat- 


“Shure, mum, you're a moind reader.’ 


ST. JOHN’S HARBOR, 
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JUNE 6, 1895.} 
THE MIRACLE OF SAINT JANUARIUS 
WICE a year, on the first Saturday of May, and on 


the 19th of September, Naples is called to assist at 
the ‘Miracle of Saint Januarius,’’ which consists in the 
liquefaction and bubbling up of the blood of the martyr 
contained in two vials. In one of the chapels of the Ca- 
thedral, in a little bronze tabernacle with silver doors, 
the crystal reliquary, enriched with gold and precious 
stones, in which the two vials are kept, is religiously 
preserved, 

The devotion of the people of Naples to Saint Janua- 
rius, the holy bishop who suffered martyrdom in #05, 
dates back to that early period in the history of the 
Church, Nor is his memory less revered by them to-day. 
They have faith in the miracle, and when it fails, as it 
sometimes does, they regard the disappointment as a 
dread prognostication of some impending misfortune. 

The spectacle presented by the faithful at the crucial 
moment of the ceremony is one of the most curious im- 
aginable. The first row of seats is reserved for a depu- 
tation and twelve chaplains connected with the chapel. 
Behind these are seated visitors of distinction, the section 
reserved for them being separated by a rail from the 
rear portion of the chapel, to which the general public 
is admitted. The canon who presides at the ceremony 
holds up the reliquary before the people, showing by the 
light of a taper that the blood is coagulated. Simul- 
taneously the worshipers fall on their knees praying, 
and awaiting the miracle. If there is much delay, the 
prayers grow louder, the women shed tears, arms are 
outstretched toward the statue of the Saint, and while 
the clergy recite the litanies, the whole assembly join in 
the responses in a fervent crescendo. 

The blood does not always liquefy. 
the discouraged worshipers relapse into silence; they 
soon again break forth into excited exclamations, They 

call on the Saint, remonstrate with him and threaten 
iees then, their burst of anger over, they resume the 
— of the litany with more fervor than before. 

Tapers are snatched from the hands of the assistants, a 
procession is organized and the relics are borne under a 
dais into the Cathedral, in the midst of a breathless 
crowd, .. Suddenly the canon lifts up the reliquary 
and shows it to the people who actually shriek with de- 
light, for the blood is bubbling in the vials. The miracle 
is accomplished, Their joy is delirious; the sincerity of 
its excess moves the most indifferent hearts. In the pres- 
ence of the enthusiastic faithful, before the eyes of the 
municipal guard, whose sombre uniform and imperturba- 
ble gravity lend the only modern note to a scene which 
recalls the first ages of Christianity, pious hands set free 
from cages whole flights of doves, which are regarded 
as poetic messengers intrusted with the mission of bear- 
ing to the very vaults of heaven their testimony of the 
universal rejoicing on earth. 

It is not here necessary to discuss the genuineness of 
the miracle of Saint Januarius, or whether, as incredu- 
lous witnesses suggest, a simple pressure of the hand, or 
the mere approach of a candle, develops sufficient heat 
to liquefy the substance contained in the vials, The 
point to which tho attention of our readers is drawn is 
the picturesque and unique character of the ceremony 
which attends the miracle. 


In that event, 
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A LOVE MATCH IN REVOLUTIONARY 
TIMES. 
Wa IVINGSTONE DEPEYSTER is the Nestor of a 


; certain well-known club on lower Fifth Avenue, 
FA His exact age is unknown, but his fellow-meim- 
bers credit him with eighty-five years or more in 
spite of his marvelous activity. Owing partly to his 
contempt for the lack of spirit among his younger asso- 
ciates of the present day, his name has become a syno- 
nym for reminiscences of the days when the city was 
young—when girls were wooed and won with a dash 
and adventuresomeness which made each love affair a 
tale to stir one’s blood. 

Not many evenings ago we were sitting in one of 
the upper rooms of the club, with no light save that of 
the blazing fire-logs, and keeping DePeyster company 
with long church-warden pipes—the smoke from which 
surrounded each head in a ghostly haze. There were 
four of us—bound together by lifelong friendship—and 
we had been talking over Jack Sanford’s confessed at- 
tachment for Miss Hope Van Riper—an attachment 
which, by the way, he considered hopeless. Old Liv- 
ingstone, however, was inclined to take a brighter view 
of the matter and counseled him to win the lady by 
storm, 

‘‘Most women,’’ he said, “like a man who won't take 
‘no’ for an answer, and the Van Ripers have always had 
a weakness for pluck in men of their acquaintance, As 
an instance of this, let me tell you of a romantic love 
affair which one of Miss Hope’s grandmothers had in 
the days when Sir Henry Clinton held possession of the 
city. The family are connections of mine, and my 
grandfather, who was mixed up in the affair, has often 
told me the story. 

‘‘At the time of the British occupation, the Van 
Riper homestead stood about where the elevator shaft 
of the ‘Mohawk’ is now. The East branch of Manetta 
Water formed a little canal at the side of the garden, and 
about two hundred feet beyond the wooden bridge over 
it ran the old Bloomingdale Road—now the corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-first Street. Gil, Cootant bought 
that ground later on and this club stands on a part of 
the property which was sold to John Horn. For several 
vears, however, the Van Riper house was the only one 
in the vicinity, and from the railed gallery on the roof 
you could see the ‘Monument’ and the DeLancey place 
just above Greenwich, with the Hudson beyond them. 

“The feeling was strong agatnst the invaders, but 
there were many families—the Van Ripers among the 
number—who were broad-minded enough to recognize 
good qualities even among our friends the enemy. Sev- 
eral of the officers on Sir Henry's staff were fine fellows 
—gentlemen in every sense of the word. Among these, 
Harry Richmond was exceedingly popular—a favorite 
with both men and women. The pavilion in the old 
Ranelagh Gardens—situated near what is now the corner 
of Franklin Street and Broad way—was in existence then, 
and many a ball, at which the best families for miles 
around appeared, was given there. It was at one of 
these that Richmond met the Van Riper girls and lost 
his heart to Miss Dorothy. 

“The Van Ripers’ loyalty to Washington forbade 
their treating the King’s officers with anything beyond 
formal courtesy, but Richmond and his brother officers 
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Maurice DePes ter i & tit one 
ington’s captains, and for eral years— eve 
outbreak [hh t tie ! i een over ¢ 
Dorothy Van Riper. The irl herself rcely 
how much sher ated this feelir it at 
she had reached the point of eagerly ok 
Visits when the reverses of the Continental Army id 
them impractical, and s was thrown into the ciety 
ff Richmond He was constantly on ha r 
was not ui 1 the il y i ri I } 
handsome you Englishman could ul 
effective. ~ 

Maurice finally t wind of this and dete1 
risk his neck in an attempt to win the rl he lov 
well, It happened that Dolph Van Riper was 
dance that night in return for some of th ilit 
shown him in the city, and the house was well tilled 
when Maurice, after having crossed the Hlud mh me 
Grreenwich, rode cautiously along the road | iro 
Captain Clarkes farin. 

[he musicians were just tuning up for the1 u 
when, as coolly as if he we re 1@ gu t of I 1) 
Peyster walked through the crowd of Bri oft 
and, bowing before Miss Dorothy, asked the pleasure of 
her company in the dance. Richmond and the others 
were thunderstruck With an expression of alarm upon 
each face, many of them left the room to throw out a 
picket line, expecting to find the hou irrounded by 
Washington's cavalry. Failir to find any trace of the 
enemy, they returned to the great din re i where 
one smiling officer of the ntinental Arr leading 
the minuet with the handsomest gir] « the Island, as 
unconcernedly as if surrounded by none but friend 
[he idea of his entering the British lin is Aa Spy was 
out of the question—he was in full uniforn 

rhe blue coat with its buff facing, tood out in 
marked contrast to the vivid reds and gold lace around 
him, while his powdered wig added the effect of court 
age to his graceful motions. The candle-light reflected 
dainty, high-heeled shoes and quilted kirtles in the p 
ished floor. I'he chink, chink, chink of the swords in 
their brazen scabbards formed a martial aceon paniment 
to the stately music, There was a new light in Miss 
Dorothy's eyes as she glanced at her daring soldier in 


the dance—a strange tire of pride and fear in her heart 
—a something which throbbed in her veins like old 
wine. As the music softly, lingeringly died away, 
Maurice kissed her hand and whispered: ‘A minute 
longer, love, and I am lost. My horse is waiting near 
the corner of the Kingsbridge Road—will you come 

“A soft gleam in her eyes answered him. Leadir 
her down the room, chatting easily as they went, be 
snatched a shawl from one of the settees near the door 
and, taking her in his arms, sprang out on to the broad 
porch. It was all done so quickly that he had crossed 
the little bridge and disappeared up the Bloomingdale 
Road before the guests had realized what had happened. 
But when within a few feet of where his horse was 
picketed, a challenge rang out from the side of the road 
and Harry Richmond stood before him with drawn 
sword, In a flash, he placed Miss Dorothy on the bank 
and drew his own. Then for a few seconds there was a 
ring of steel through the still night air, as they fought 
for the woman they both loved. After a few thrusts, 
however, Maurice’s blade passed through Richmond’: 
arm. With a manly word of regret to his gallant 
enemy, he mounted his horse and galloped away to 
ward the river with his sweetheart just as Richmond's 
brother officers reached the spot. Not believing that 
one man would venture alone within an enemy's line 
they had feared an ambuscade. 

“Next morning Washington’s Army chaplain made 
Dorothy Van Riper and Maurice DePeyster man an 
wife; and through the long, cold winter months, 
spite of privation and hunger, she shared the fortunes 
of her husband’s command. That, my boy, is the way 
women liked to be won in the old days; and unless 
blood counts for nothing, there’s a good deal of the 
same feeling in the Van Riper girls to-day. 

‘‘Perkins! Perkins '—two bottles off ( licquot. Gen- 
tlemen, success to Jack, and—a bumper to the old 
stock,”’ CLARENCE HERBERT NEW 
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A NEW WAY TO BALE COTTON. 
sy XPERIMENTS are being made at Little Aor k 
ge aM 





» Ark., with a new system of cotton-baling Tpng 
p a line on which other experiments have been 
made before with some success. Already thrée 
inventions to carry out the new idea have been patented, 
and one of them has been operated with some show of 
success commercially, while the other two have had a 
fairly successful experimental demonstration. If the 
new system proves a success, it will make a vast differ 
ence in the handling and shipping of cotton, and it will 
increase the profits of the cotton-planters very materi 
ally. It is estimated that the saving in the handling of 
the cotton crop of the United States by the new system 
will be three to five dollars a bale. Taking the crop of 
1893 for demonstration, the saving would be between 
twenty and forty million dollars a year 
With the development of the new idea in cotton-b 
ing oddly enough comes tlie issue of a set of reports or 
cotton-baling in foreign countries collected by the State 
Department through its Consular Bureau and its Bureau 
of Statistics. A year ago the State Department issued a 
valuable set of reports on the subject of packing Ameri 








can goods for export. In South American countr 
especially, representatives of our Government found 
that our methods of packing were often mn uited to 
local conditions. Among the reports on this subje 
which attracted some attention were some from Eur 
peap countries commenting unfavorably on the baling 
of American cotton compared with the baling of cotton 


from India and Egypt. Later our Consul at Havre r 
ported that brokers and agents at that port were ex 
plaining that superfluous baling was being introduced 
into the American bales of cotton for the purp 
creasing the weight; and in many cases actual tar 
demanded on American cotton bales, causing a great 


crease in the cost of handling. The cotton trade in t 
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combustible. Part of the saving to be effected under 
the new system is in insurance, part in labor and part 


tie for in the cylindrical bale no ties 





in bagging rd 

will be used Experiment has shown that a cylindrical 
bale will hold its shape without the restraining intluence 
of iron ties and that there is no danger that the cotton 


will break through the bagging. The tendency of the 
cylindrical bale is t » retain its shape The greater com- 
pactness of the cylindrical bale, it is claimed, makes it 
possible to load fifty per cent more cotton in thia form 


for export. Like many another labor-saving device, the 
are meeting w th serious opposition 





new balin nacnines 
from the owners of cotton compresses and others who 
have large investments in cotton machinery; butif they 
have the merit which is claimed for them, the macl 





are certain to be adopted very generally in the South 
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WEEK'S DEATH ROLI 
May 2% \t Birmingham, Ala., ex-Congressman G 
W. Hewett: at Sing Sing, N. Y., General J. I Swain 
May 6. \t Boston, General M. T Donahue; in tl 
city, William A. Darling, president of the Murray H 
Jank; in Newburyport, Mas Mrs. Louise’ Par 


soms, Hopkin May 25 In this city, William |] 
ford\ at Cape May, N, J., Richard Smith Learni: 





May ny At Montclair, N. J.. Henr A. Chittenden, a 
pioneer of the anti-slavery movement and founder of 
Plymoutity hurch in Brooklyn May 2 \t Mon 
mouth, Ill., Jan W. Scott, aged 97; in Brooklyn, } 
Y., William Martin, the well-known organist; in Bry 
done, Bitterne, Southampton, England Admit Sir 
Charles Elliot: at Vernaisor France, Right Rev. ¢ M 
Dubois, formerly Catholic Bish« p of Galvesten I's s 
at the Sacred Heart Convent, Black River, Canada, 
Mother Bastide, aged 86; in Athens, NN. \Y ( iin 
Robert P. Trex ne 
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DEATH OF SECRETARY OF STATE GRESHAM. 
y retary of State 
\ I et died in Wa 
he morning of May 
! ft il cute | 1 
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rd i pioneer families It 
I ilter Q. Gresham was borr ; 
| father was shot dead by i despe { 
iwi irre wa isting, when Walter was i 
»> yea! | Yi ry rew up on atarm, read books 
i“ of hard inual labor, attended ¢ ory- 
! idemy two irs, then studied law, and was ad } 
itted to the Bar in { He allied himself with the | 
epublican party umped his county for Fremont, and 
rose t eminence a8 @ pubile & weaker and local politic al 
leader In 1860, elected to the Indiana Legislature, and | 
mad rman of Committee on Military Affairs 
I lid ich to organize the State troops on a wart { | 
i ( ernor Morton made him Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 'T th Indiana Regiment, and in December | 
| ted him t Colonel of the Fifty-third | 
t to Girant a ivannah, Colonel Gresham was 
iade Cor inder of t post there and won the favor | 
Grant and his chief of staff, Rawlins. After 
irg | ’ gadier-General, on the ] 
iT 101 t and Sherman. As com 
I! iry post of Natchez, he was emi 5 
ly fu at the! id of a division of the Sev 
enth Cor in tl Army of the Tennessee, he was also Ht I Y OF STATE WALTER QUINTON GRESHAM 
romil t and usefu At the battle of Leggett’s Hill : , ' 
where ry , we | Gresham was wounded letter approving the Populistic theories, but declined 
the ] i confined to his bed for a te Populist nomination for the Presidency. Appointed 
: Secretary of State in President Cleveland’s Cabinet in 
; eee ee, ee ee | 1893, be disappointed bis friends and aroused bitter criti- 
irned to") prof : it ‘soon re-entered politic rSrieestle? | his halting policy, especially with regard to the 
66 and 8 wae te n for Congress by Michael //8wailan Islands. In the affair of the ‘‘Allianca’’ he 
C. Kerr. after rd Speaker of the Hou Winn (Sai appears to have acted with courage and spirit. He was 
eral Grant I Pre } t. he offered him successively deeply sensiti to the abundant criticis n showered 
ees if ectorship at N Orleans and the United States Upon him, and is said that he more than once dis- 
District A I _ hip for Indiana, both of which he de greed with President Cleveland as to the policy of the 
clined; but Gr t fina made him Judge of the United tion In forel iffairs 
States District ¢ irt of Indiana In 1883 President Ar 1-> 
thur made him Postmaster-General, and he undertook a frHE GALLANT SEVENTH IN TABLEAUX 
great f nst the Louisiana State Lottery, exclud VIVANTS 
i its busi rom t In December of 1884 h - 
was appointed | d Circuit Judge in Illinoi E tableau ivants by certain members of Com- 
| he was the ca »of a large part of the Ill pany G, Seventh Re giment, N, G. S. N. Y., at Palmer’s 
nois delegation for Preside But his old-time rival in Theatre on the evening of May 7 h: vec reated quite a hub- 
Indiana | , Benja Harrison, carried off the bub and something in the nature of an ‘‘unpleasantness”’ 
prize d after that Judge Gresham relaxed his affilia- on the part of certain office mage why does not ap- 
t In 1802 he wrote a pear. The Army and Navy Journal gave quite an ac- 








(VoL. XV., No. 9 
count of the event, from which I extract the follow- 
ing: 

One of the most taking features of the play was the 


production of ‘living pictures, 
the Seventh during the 
titled ‘¢ that Window, 


representing the duty of 
strike. The first was en 
and showed two members of 
the Seventh in complete fatigue uniform aiming at win- 
dows. The next picture was designed by Thomas Nast, 
and represented a private of the Seventh guarding the 
property of citizens and looking with disdain upon two 
Anarchists, who were cowed by the firmness of the 
Guardsmen. These were beautiful representations and 
the entire audience showed an enthusiasm that is rarely 


late 


lose 


seen. After the performance the party, including 
Messrs. Biglow, Wilson, Chapman and Clarke, of th: 
‘Little Christopher’ Company, dined at ‘Leon's,’ where 


an unusually pleasant time was had until early morning. 
The committee in charge were Corps. Miller and Robin- 


son, Lance Corps. Petrie, Olsen and Pringle, and Pri- 
vates Van Note and Conover. 
2 iw wie 
MEN’S EVENING DRESS. 


‘to dress’’ im- 
It is a little 


How long has the 
plied the putting on of evening 
curious that this should be so in America, where dress 
clothes are worn only in the evening, and not at mar- 
riages and on other ceremonial occasions, as they are on 
the European Continent. Nevertheless, even with us 
there isan unusual amount of ritual connected with our 
evening dress. Whereas during the wirter everybody 
who is anybody assumes these conventional garments for 
the theatre, it is chiefly the dramatic critics and other 
deadheads who are so attired in the summer months. 
At most times of the year, when asked to dinner ata 
club by an intimate friend, it is essential to inquire what 
clothes your host you to wear, the regulation 
uniform being sometimes facetiously referred to as one’s 
war-paint. The masher will sport his evening clothes 
on every possible vasion; the young man with an in- 
tellect will wear them as seldom as he can help, even if 
they happen to be out of pawn. The ordinary man in 
search of an evening’s amusement in New York is con 
scious that they are indicated for the theatre or concert, 
but is puzzled what he ought to do in the case of estab- 
lishments of less fashionable resort. In country houses 
one’s course as a rule, ir enough, but it is differ- 
ent in the case of country hotels. 
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THE fine Government buildings at Santiago, the cap- 
ital of Chili, were recently destroyed by fire. 
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CONGRESSMAN H. ST. G. TUCKER, VIRGINIA, 


CONGRESSMAN L, F. LIVINGSTON, GEORGIA, 





CONGRESSMAN J. F. ALDRICH, ILLINOIS 


OUR CONGRESSIONAL 


¢ POHN F. SHAFROTH, Representative from the 
> First District of Colorado, was born in Fayette, 
et Mo., June 9, 1854; entered the University of Mich- 

igan in the fall of 1872; was graduated in the lit- 
erary department in the class of 1875; studied law in the 
office of Hon. Samuel C. Major, in his native town; was 
admitted to the Bar in August, 1876, and soon thereafter 
formed a partnership with his preceptor. He practiced 
law in Fayette, Mo., until October, 1879, when he re- 
moved to Denver, Col., where he has ever since pursued 
his profession. In April, 1887, he was elected City At- 
torney of Denver, and re-elected to the same position in 
April, 1889. Since 1887 he has been in partnership with 
Judge Platt Rogers of Denver; and has been in im- 
portant cases in the Supreme Court of the State of Col- 
orado. Some of those cases of a public nature with 
which he has been connected are the case of ex parte 
Stout, decided in the year 1881, wherein he attacked the 
constitutionality of the Criminal Court of Arapahoe 
County, Colorado, and which resulted in the abolition of 
that court; the case of the City of Denver vs. Knowles, 
in which the Supreme Court reversed its former decision 
and held that the cost of street paving and other public 
improvements could be assessed against the abutting 
property owner. The former decision had been a great 
drawback to public improvements in Denver. 

J. Frank Aldrich, Republican Congressman re-elected 
from the First District of Illinois, was born at Two 
Rivers, Wis., in 1853. In 1861 Mr. Aldrich’s family re- 
moved to Chicago. The present Congressman received 





THE AMERICAN AUTHORS’ GUILD. 


To THE Epiror oF “Once A WEEK”: 

In a late number of the Critic I notice a paragraph 
which I think must have slipped in without the knowl- 
edge of the Gilders—brother Joe and sister Jeannette— 
who manuge that interesting weekly. The paragraph 
referred to the late dinner of the Authors’ Guild at Del- 
monico’s, observing that ‘‘the names of most of the au- 
thors present, as reported in the daily papers, are utterly 
unknown to us, and, we believe, to the reading public 
as well.’”’ 

There is absolutely nothing incorrect in this para- 
graph except its too evident sting, which is not worthy 
of two former plodders for the press who not very long 
ago were as ‘‘utterly unknown to the reading public’’ as 
certain members of the Authors’ Guild to-day. 

Of course the names of most of the people present at 
the Authors’ Guild dinner are not familiar to the public, 
for the simple reason that the society allows ‘‘all persons 
engaged in recognized literary pursuits’’ to become 
members, on proper application and examination. It is 
only the few among the army of toilers in the field of 
literature who become known to the public, but that is 
not a fact which calls for a sneer or a smart paragraph. 
The fact is, the Guild is laboring earnestly in behalf of 
all literary workers, as will be seen by this extract from 
a letter to Authors signed by General James Grant Wil- 
son, president; Mr. C. L. Betts, secretary, and Dr. Titus 
Coan, treasurer, of the Association : 

“Its immediate objects are, in the first place, to ad- 


CONGRESSMAN J. D. SAYERS, TEXAS. 
GALLERY. 


his education in the public schools and the Chicago Uni 
versity, and subsequently was graduated from the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, N. Y., with the de- 
gree of Civil Engineer. He has been engaged in 
mercantile and manufacturing business, and has done 
good service in local government, having been a 
member of the County Board; and was instrumental in 
unearthing the frauds which prevailed in that body 
prior to 1887. For this work he was elected president 
of the Reform Board, after the conviction of the bood- 
lers of that day. In this capacity he won for himself 
an enviable reputation. He was Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works from May 1, 1891, to January 1, 1893—a posi- 
tion which he filled with signal ability, and was elected 
to Congress in 1892, receiving 39,726 votes against 37,904 
for his opponent. During his first term he took high 
rank for a new member, and was of great service to his 
city, securing liberal appropriations for harbors, making 
a gallant fight against the Hatch anti-option bill, and 
for the transfer of the Indian warehouse to Chicago. 
He secured the transfer of the battleship ‘‘Illinois’’ 
from the General Government to the Illinois Naval Re- 
serve, and was made an honorary member of the latter 
organization in recognition of this service. He wasa 
member of the Coinage Committee of the Fifty-third 
Congress, and is one of the most popular men in the 
Hiouse. 

Joseph D. Sayers, re-elected from the Ninth Texas 
District as a Democrat, was born at Grenada, Miss., in 
1841. He removed with his father to Bastrop, Texas, in 


vise and inform inexperienced members in regard to 


royalties, copyright, cost of production, etc., to secure 
fair bargains between author and publisher, to advocate 
and procure better laws affecting literary property, and, 
lastly, to promote such feelings of professional comrade 
ship as have been fostered by similar societies in other 


callings. During the three years of its existence the 
Guild has made rapid progress in efficiency, and 1t ex 
erts an influence beyond its numerical strength. It has 
nearly trebled its membership. It has successfully 


mediated in all cases brought before it by members 
where disagreements had arisen with publishers, ther 
by averting ill-feeling and expensive legal measures | 
has also, on behalf of its members, brought sever il pu 


lishers to a just accounting. It intends to provide an 


auditor free of charge for members wishing to hay 
their accounts with their publishers examined. It will 
have at its service several attorneys skilled in copyright 
law, to give free legal advice to members, and 1n Case 
where it may be necessary to go into court, to defend 
their claims for moderate fees. The Guild is seeking to 


establish a fund for the benefit of memb 
bers’ families who may require assi 





it needs the active co-operation of the numer¢ : 
workers who are not yet in its ranks, These should not 
be content to let the few fight their battles for them 
Both honor and professional interest suggest that all 
rnal 


writers, whether literary, scientific, or 
should aid in the common cause.”’ 
Perhaps the Critic believes that authors are 
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1851; entered the Confederate Army in 1861 and served 
through the war; and was admitted to the Bar in 1866 
In 1873 he was a member of the State Senate; was chair 
man of the Democratic State Executive Committee from 
1875 to 78; was Lieutenant-Governor of Texas in 1879 
80; and has served in the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty 
first, Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses. 

Henry St. George Tucker, who served in the Fifty 
first, Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresees, is re 
elected to the Fifty-fourth from the Tenth District of 
Virginia. He was born in Washington, Va., in 1853 
educated at Washington and Lee University at Lexing 
ton, and is a prominent lawyer at Staunton. He had 
never held public office before his election to ¢ ‘ongress 

Henry C. Loudenslager, who will represent the First 
New Jersey District in the next Congress, was born in 
Morristown, N. J., in 1852. He is a prominent merchant 
and influential in county affairs. He was in the Fifty 
third Congress, and was re-elected by a good majority 
He is an energetic Republican. 

Leonidas F. Livingston, the well-known Georgia poli 
tician, and president of the State Alliance for three 
years, is re-elected to the Fifty-fourth Con 
Democrat. He was born in Georgia in 1832; educated 
in the common schools; served four years in the Con 
federate Army; has been a member of both branches of 
the State Legislature; chairman of the Committee of 
Agriculture in both; president of the State Agricultural 
Society for four years. He served with ability in the 
Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses 


fress as a 





those who write books and get them published. If 
it would be strictly accurate—perhaps; for I am not 
prepared to admit even that. But certainly it would be 
a very narrow view to take of the term author, which 


we derive from the good old Latin verb augers yi 








crease, or produce, or originate What are the gre 
army of write the reporters and correspondents and 
editors and others engaged in literary pursuit but pre 
ducers and originators? 

What I don’t like about the Critic paragraph 
apparent desire to belittie a movement that shoulda « 
mand the respect and cordial upport of all literar 
ple. The fact is, the Guild was originated by such we 
known writer William Dean Howell v 
Cable, Moncure D. Conway, Charles Dudley rn 
Thomas W. Higginson and James Grant \ 
Among its incorporators were Oliver Wendell H 
Mary E. Wilkins, Louise Chandler Moulton, Geort 
Parsons Lat irop, Thoma Bail Aldrich, Celia ‘ 
ter, Horace E. Scudder, John Bigelow, Julian H 
thorne and other well-known author 

There is nothir easier and cheaper than t r 
Unfortunate there is nothing more readily re 
which is what has happened in thi ise al 
tifies this imperfect ¢ nati of the tl 
Guild i 
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LADIES’ SKIRT ‘ 
§ 
h the vest front The back is in 
t pencer stvie, mooth acros the ] 
lers and drawn in the centre at the ‘ 
The belt is of yellow satin 


ollar of the brocade finishes t] 





Full gigot sleeves stand out sty 
ft the shoulders, being arrange 
thers at the top The lower portions 

sely and are plainly fir 
le wrists Batiste, lawn, cotton 

I percale, or any of the st) 
tton fabrics, will develop prettily by 
\n opportunity is afforded 
lisplay of individual taste in the 
f materials and combination of 
rs that are best suited to the wearer. 
1ded al in silk, taffeta, satin and 
| materials will make ap 

te ywns by the mode for infor 
or other social functions 

( cut in five sizes: viz., 32. 34, 

ind 40 ine + bust measure. Skirt 

e@ SIZES: V 7, 6, 28 
I l t ut 
-2e- 
WALKI 1 successful Amer 
tralto, has been ¢ ized at tl 
Opera House in Vienna How 


so few of our great singers get 


Cx iN 


N REQUIRED. 














il season now 


~ the height of the soc 
Sf and Paris is very gay The coutu 


A tieres are correspondingly happy 


ind busy. The 1 s is very pay 


people who are 


with the real carriage | 
sometimes good enough to let us have 


more than a@ passing linpse Of their to 


lettes by leaving their carriages for a 
short promenade under the beautifu 
t s I saw a very dainty little cape the 


othe! day ot follaze-preel accordion 
p iited chitfon, 
shaped tabs, evidently on a green silk 
foundation. The collar was a thick be- 
coming mass of chitfon puffs, the chiffon 
being of a paler shade of green. On each 

lac and pur 
ple poppies with a amond centres. Che 
use of artificial tlowers on capes, parasols 


and gowns is an established fad, and is 


It was cut into long leaf 


side was a bunch of shaded 


likely to continue through the summer. 
l have seen several silk gowns trimmed, 
both skirt and bodice, with artificial 
bluets, and artificial grasses and leaves 
are most effectively used on crepons, 

But to return to the Bois Another 
ear little cape, showing the fashionable 
lack and white combination, had accor- 
dion-plaited black net over white silk, and 
the collar was a flutly mass of black and 
white. The tiny toque worn with this 
cape I recognized as being made from a 
model of Virot; so lam able to describe 
it in detail. Instead of straw, it was 
ide of white horsehair, woven with 
ick lace figures. This horsehair, which 
comes in both black and white, is very 
lovely, and light, and the latest novelt 
of the modiste. The ruffled brim of this 
little toque is turned up on one side with 
a bunch of very short black tips. These 
tips were held by a diamond ornament, 
and one fell down on the wearer's hair. 
On the other side of the toque was a smart 
bow of lovely Pompadour ribbon. 

I am tired of describing bluet crepon 
gowns; but one can hardly get away 
from this ubiquitous color and material 
However, I should hardly advise the pur- 
chase of one now, unless for immediate 
use, Anything so universally worn is 
very apt to entirely go out by another 
season: but I saw one bluet crepon very 
cleverly combined with blue and white 
striped silk. The collar was of plain blue 
with daring little frills of the silk coming 
out under each ear. The sleeves, of the 
striped silk, were novel. They were very 
full to the elbows, and were laid in im- 
mense folds encircling the arms. They 
were shirred for an inch or two at the 
shoulders, 

Another crepon gown had the bodice 
laid in box-plaits, with a ruffle of white 








He Did Know Where He Had Been. 


“Wall, Sam, its nigh onto tu months 
since Polly an’ I left hum to travel a bit 
an’ see a leetle of the worl’. We're glad 
to get back hum, yes we are, but land alive 
man, I hadn’t no idee what there was to 
see afore 

Its mighty curus how a feller’! stay right 
in the same spot ye’r in an’ ye’r out, an’ 
*magine he knows suthin ’bout whats goin 
on in the worl’, 

I've seen many things Sam, many things, 
as has opened my eyes, since we left hum, 

We went to the Yall'stone Park, ar’ 
actooly ‘peers like I reely don’t know yit 1 
I've bin thar or not. Seems like I’ve 
bin dreemin. 

They hev hills t har o’ springs o' yaller 
water an’ green, an’ blue, an’ pink, an’ 
orange, an’ they change the’r colors, a durin 
the d: Ly. Then thars a Golding Gate, ne 
tween big mountins, whar the road is 
‘longside a vurticul presipis. An’ the 
ntins, Sam, why these yer aint hardly 
hills, side o them by Yall’stone Lake, aint 
even scarsly baby mountins 

Then thar 2 are hot water rivers an’ purtty 
near a de o' them cold waters criks 
The big Caniyon is nuff to par'lizea 
Polly did get scart an’ held me back from 
tryin’ to see it, but when she see all the 
other peeple go an’ look at it she went ‘long 
an’ coodn’t say nothin’ she was so Seok back. 
Looks jes like some o’ these big painter 
men had bin paintin’ the shies o’ the 
mountins. 

But the Gisers, them got me. They’re big 
fountins o' hot water, Sam, 4et water, 
that squirt higher than our ol’ fire engine 
kin a bl ame sight. They're kinder skeery 
to an’ ol’ feller like me at first, an’ blame 
me if Polly didn’t faint plum away the 
first one she see. It was a whooper—one 
o' the big fellers, an’ it come so sudd’n 
like she hadn't no time to git reddy fur it, 
but keeled right over; then she was all 
rite. Oh! but they wuz grand 

Them boilin’ pz 














ts wuz the funniest 


things V they went—L kin 

most heer ‘em now, 
Yes, I guess I bi 

taint no dreem arter all 





thar sure nuff an’ 








Yers a book 'bout it all Sam, that y 
reed ef yo’ like Or ef | bbe l send to 
Northern Pacific Railroad folks they'll send 





yo’ one fer six cents in stamps—thars the 





man’s name to send to, rite thar—Cu I 
S. Fer, St. Paul, Minn., send him three 
two-cent stamps an’ he'll send you one.” 





ONCE 


mull edged with ye yW Lace ,eacn 


of every box-plait 


i phe cashmere | itterns i ins afe Ver 
modish, and are very much use { 
rate bodices \ preat mat incy 
of mock diamonds and <¢ red stones are 
being used on these blouses. i hese it 


tons are arranged in clusters of two and 
three to hold the box-plai or they some 
times trim the tight leeve covering the 
forearm. I saw at one the couturiere 
buttons of sapphire surrounded by ad 

monds most elfectively used on ish 
mere silk blouse. The pattern had a 

of bright blue in it, which hart ized 
charmingly with the colored stone Ch 
bodice had a narrow blouse vest of blue 


chiffon Over the ‘ 
collar of the silk, which was cut into dee] 
tabs. The ends of the tabs were pointe 

each point being fastened with a button 
In front the collar ended in a frilling, ar 
rat ced In Cascade 
vest; and narrow silk stray were but 


shoulde 








aownh each side ot the 


toned across the soft vest. The collar was 
of the silk with a put? of chiffon above 
At the same place I saw a very modish 
black and white costume. The skirt, of 
black satin, which is still very popular 
aped 


aut 





and in good style, was cut with ten sl 
godets, five on each side It fitted | 
fully over the hips, and each seam was 
outlined by a tracery of jet Phe bodice 
had a circular yoke in the back of white 
silk, and over it a deep collar of exquisite 
black thread lace. This collar and yoke 
extended over the shoulders to meet the 
vestinfront. The front was of accordion 
plaited white chiffon, with a blouse of jets 
and paillettes over it. The collar was a 
puff of white chiffon, held by a straight 
open-work choker of jets and pa Ltes 
The sleeves were very smart affairs of a 
black and white fancy silk 

I saw some dainty cotton gowns there. 
One of a white lawn, with tiny black dots 





in it and figures embroidered between the 
dots in lilac silk, was made with a full 
skirt over a white silk foundation, and a 
plain bebe waist. There were cuffs to the 
elbow sleeves, sash, and collar of a lilac 
and purple checked silk. A strip of t 
silk encircled the armholes, tying in a bow 
on each shoulder; and the choker and 
sash fastened with broad bows in the 
back, Some dainty organdies and dotted 


muslins were made in the Marie Antoi 
nette style. The sleeves are in two rather 
small puffs, ending with a narrow ruffle 
of the same at the elbows he fichu, of 
mull and lace, may be fastened on one 
side of the bust with a quaint brooch, or 
a bunch of flowers; or crossed and carried 
about to tie in the back. The skirt falls 
full over a stiff silk foundaton. There is 
no doubt but what the Marie Antoinette 
modes will be conspicuous during the 
summer. These gowns are easy to make, 
and particularly adapted to thin goods; 
only be sure that the colors and fabric 
suit the period. Pale blue and white, 
rose, and delicate vravs were he colors 
most in vogue then. ETHELYN FRIEND 
>-oe< 
CHESS 

Mr. E. Lasker, the chess champion, 
has declined to visit St. Petersburg for 
the purpose of arranging a match with 
Tschigorin. The series of lectures on 
chess which Mr. Lasker recently deliv- 
ered in London proved a great success. 

It is pleasant to hear that the ladies 
chess club recently organzied in London, 
the only club of its kind in the world, is 
In @ prosperous condition, In an exhibi- 
tion of simultaneous play at the club Mr. 
L. Hoffer won sixteen games, drew one, 
and lost one. 

A match between two clubs is such a 
novelty in Paris that more than usual in- 
terest was taken in the meeting of the 
Grand Cercle des Echecs and the Cercle 
Militaire last month. The game published 
below is full of pleasant surprises and con 
cludes in a crushing manner. 

A tourney is in progress in Vienna il 
which Max Weiss and Max Judd are tak 
ing part. At the end of the sixth round 
the first-named and Herr Marco were 
leading. 





CHESS IN PARIS 
The following game wa ne f eight 4 f 
tween the members of two ci and militar hess 
clubs in Paris, on Apr 3 last 
as captained by M. Weisn 
Mili taire de Paris by Captair 























seen, the civilian out-cgeneraled the military M 
Rosenthal annotates the game tht i k 
in Le Monde Illustre 
G i Le ¢ € Le Gea I € 
Cer M a Cere M tir 
WHITE BLACK ACK 
P-K 4 P-K 4 ct-K 4 
P-Q4 Pie B4 
Qx!i Kt-Q B K4)xPuh 
iQ P-Q 4 if 
B-Q 2 Kt-K I Q 
6 Kt-QB B-K 2 (t } 
7 P-KB4 Kt-K Kt 
& Q-Q P-OR ; 
» Kt-Q? B-B xR 
10 B-B BxB 3 } 
11 Qx! Kt-B 3 (« Q k 
} 12 ¢ istles QR Castle B 
3 B-Q Kt-K Kt | 
{ Kt-R B-K } 
5 QR-1 Bx Kt I 
PxB Kt-K 2 K |} 
'17 Q-Q4 PK B4 tx I 
| I Q-K 4 .R 
119 Kt-K R-B 3 ‘ 
20 P-KR Q-R 4 
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I see Jones has mad step for 


ward in the widow's affection 
Yes, and I faney that one more will 
make him a step-father.’ 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Druns. 








t " - * vie st ta 
Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W, VanBuren St. 47 ,Chicago 
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simple, comfortable and 
Ear Drum in the worl 
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WILSON EAR DRUM — 
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Hef iti |) 3 Million, 134 Thousand, 9 Hun- 
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Thirty-five Gallons of 
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Rootbeer 


Million 49 ib isand 
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The ( E. Hires Co., Philada. 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
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WANTED AGENTS to sell Sash Locks & 
Door Holders. Sam- 

ple Sash Lock free by mail for 2 3c, 
“15 


stamp. Best sellers sear taventen. Beats weights S12 
aday, Write quick. BROWARD & CO., Box 23 , Philadelphia. 
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Gent. Samples free, 
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db eM 
sf RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE LEADING MODISTES a. 
an Puffed sleeves and skirts supported by F mee Chamois a 
as ll not their shape. Cheaper, lighter in weight, rs 
nd better than any other stiffening material. : 
an any O e g a 
ob THREE WEIGHTS: ' FOUR COLORS: ef 
eh No. 10—Light. No. 20—Medium. | ECRU SLATE 
No. 30—Heavy. t BROWN BLACK 


At the Lining Counter of all Dry Goods Stores. 
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